Address given at the funeral of Victor Emery Sr. the last 
soldier of the T. Lyle Dickey Post of thé G.A.R. living in Pontiac. 


The Apostle Paul wrote near the clfos$ of his life, "I have 
fought a good fight" but through the centuries this experience 
came not alone to him, nor the assured reward, which he says was 
not for him only, but for all who love‘his appearing. 

We are thinking today of a great American Army who rushed to 
battle with conquering tread, and of whom it may well be said, 
they too have fought a good fight. 

This is an unusual service because of its relation to great 
events in our National history. The last soldier of that great 
army long living among us will be laid away, and of soldier re- 
lation I shall speak today. - He was born Jan. 14, 1846, and died 
Dec. £6, 1955. I could speak of the battle of years covered by 
time between these dates. The changes wrought. The inventions made 
practicle, The principles of organized society. The phases of 
thought, brought forward to be approved or rejected, I could speak 
of them in their militant aspects. 

He also fought against the limits of pioneer life in an age 
which had seen little advance. 

He learned how to contend with poverty. 

He contended with the coordination of head and hand in learn- 
ing his trade, but these are experiences of the many, and are past 
over lightly, because supposed to be common place: but he prepared 
for a unique relation when he enlisted under the Stars and Stripes 
and marched away to the wild, grand music of war to contend for 
National union and freedom. The history of our country cannot be 
written and ignore this service, nor the events which were taking 
form, before and about the date of his birth. Take the year of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln, and in that same year were born a 
large number of illustrious men who have influenced the world more 
than any like number since the advent of our Lord. It is easy to 
believe that an overruling providence was preparing for great 
events, and one of these was our civil war, with its logical con- 
clusions. 

Benjamin Franklin said "There was never a good war, nor a bad 
peace," which is certainly true of "The Sportof Kings through the 
ages, but an exception should be made in the civil war, when com- 
promise and diplomicy had failed, for it settled the question of 
our National unity and lifted four million slaves from human 
chattles to the dignity and opportunity of free men. 

We must not forget that these results were realized at fear- 
ful cost. No man who fought in the Civil was on either side need 
bow before any soldery in human history, - Tennyson immortalized 
the Charge of the Six hundred at Bataélavg but that rush on death 
fades into insignificense with the repeated charges of the Union 
army before Maries Heights at Fredericksburg, or Picket's charge 
at Gettysburg. 

To put the story before the generations which have come on 
since t ase terrible battles were waged I quote some of the con- 
clusions’ General Longstreet of Lees Army in which he speaks es- 
pecially of the battle of Chicomauga, which he thinks was the 
most desperate of the war. He had gone west to assist in crush- 
ing the western army about Chattanooga, and this battle resulted 
and he mentions his own losses where the Tenth Tenn. lost 68% of 
those engaged. The fifth Georgia 61%. Twelve confederate regi- 
ments lost above 50% of those engaged. At Antetam each army lost 
25% of the entire enlistment, General Grant who fought the battle 
of Shiloh or Pittsburg landing and later from the Wilderness to 
Appomattox, declares Shiloh the most desperate battle he ever 
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fought, md says. that after the battle, you could cross the 
entire field stépping from one dead body to another. - At 
Fredericksburg, theconfederate Artillery was planted on the 
heights, now a National Cemetery, General Lee being anxious, 
and noting some cannon not in place approached his Artillery 
Commander, who said, General Lee we do not need them, a chichen 
could not live on the plain, yet those boys in blue charged 
five times across that sanguanary field, going to their death 
like the martys of ancient story. > 
A little more than a year ago I visited that historic 
spot for the third time, I had with me my grand son, John 
Sterry Long. I took him to the heights, and pointed over the 
plain, then a fair ground, to the river, from this sunken road 
at our feet to yonder river five thousand men were slain with 
musket fire alone. They were all young men, from 18 to 22 
years of age, princes of the land. Then pointing to the mark- 
ers where we stood, I said, looking in each direction as far 
as you can see, and as close as they could stand, every marker 
is above a dead body. What a loss to parents, friends and the 
Nation from that company might have come lawyers, doctors, in- 
ventors, scientists, orators, poets, ministers and statesman 
had they lived, but their lives were snuffed out, on the thres- 
hold of manhood. That is the cost of war. That is the price 
we pay for liberty. Out of fields billowy with the Nations 
heroic dead, grows the tree of liberty whos fruits are peace. 
Ah war when truth thine arm employs, 
And freedoms spirit guides thy laboring storm, 
Tis then thy vengence takes a hallowed form, 
And like heavens tightening, sacredly destroys, 
Nor music through breathing sphere, 
Lives there a sound more greatful to the ear, 
Of him who made all harmony, 
Than the blessed sound of fétters breaking, 
And the first hymn of man awaking, 
From slaveries slumbers. Breaths of liberty. 
It was the American spirit whichearriéd them through these 
terrible conflicts. These soldiers had been producéd in the open, 
Take for instance Shiloh, a distinguished authoriyt says. The 
union soldiers in that battle were reared in the west trained 
in open discussion, schooled in Me Guffies readers, and Rays 
third part arithmetic, and a majority of them from Illinois. 
There were more units from Illinois than all the other states 
combined. - So when a tantalizing mob crowd tried to prevent 
Henry Ward Beecher from making his plea justifying Lincoln and 
the Union cause, & voice from the crowd cried, Why did it take 
four years, to defeat the south, Because said Beecher, they were 
fighting Americans instead of English. Let me give you an ex- 
ample. At Fredericksburg, after the incident I mintioned, our 
party went to the home of an old confederate captain living just 
beyond the stone wall and sunken road, He was up in the nineties, 
and lived alone. He asked us to come in, and I told him I wanted 
totake his picture. He pointed to something on the wall and 
it was his confederate uniform, and no picture till he 
had put it on. My son and a friend helped him to his feet, and 
into the coat on which hung many medals. While unable to get to 
his feet alone, once in his confederate gray, he was a soldier 
again, with head erect, and sholdiersthrown back, and step 
elastic. He had won distinction at the hot lips of a cannon, and 
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on wars slippery red ramparts, and in four long years had 
earned what no wealth of earth could buy. That was the 
American soldier, where ever seen where ever they stood 
history was made, and our sentimen of seventy year has been 
cheers for the living and tears for the dead. 

This occasion moves me strangely for what it reveals, 
the passing of a great conquering army, whose very wounds I 
coveted. That Ihdve had a very high regsrd of the valor and 
sacrifice of the volunteer soldier goes without saying. I 
have visited all the great battlefields of the Civil war, and 
I used to say that if you give me the name of your battle, I 
can give you the plan. I claim no merit in this for the study 
of the campaigns with maps and onthe fields, has been an ex- 
. perience of never failing interest. In childhood, on the bro- 
der line of memory I had the first lasting impression. I do 
not remember what was before or immediately after, but, as 
if I saw a picture, it was the wounded soldier of our family 
coming home, He had been wounded by a fragment of a shell, at 
Jackson, Miss. on July 12th. 1865, and after nine months in 
the hospital ät Jefferson Barracks, he won in his battle 
against death, and was home on crutches, but happy and hope- 
full, The other was this same soldier limping into the house, 
and with much emotion exclaimed, "Lincoln has been assacinated, 
and Senard has had his throat cut, " That picture stands out 
with no connection, for I could not understand the meaning of 
the tragedy, but the impression deepened "as streams their 
channels deeper wear", Later I attended the great reunions, 
and listened to fife and drum, the song of triumph and orators 
at thier best. I saw them march, moving in perfect unison, 
they looked like superior beings to my youthful eyes. In the 
following years I saw them in peaceful persuits, and I pliéd 
them with questions till they grew weary, and with no new 
story to tell, I saw them in middle life and beyond, and 
when I came to Pontiac, I preached to memorial sermon with the 
main floor filled with exsoldiers. On Decaration Day I spoke 
at Odell and another great company assembled. I joined them 
in their festivities, and said the last words over those who 
fell out to join the great majority. 

In 1914 the remat of our G.A.R. in Pontiac, wrote my 
Bishop asking that I be returned and permitted to remain till 
the last old soldier was mustered out. I have that paper yet 
with the signatures of the company now dead. This petition 
always got to me, and it does @ today, for I am here to do 
what these men asked me to do, We are at the end of the lane, 
and from now on we shall see no union soldier on our streets. 
Our next Memorial services must be held without them. R.M. 
John still lives, but has not been with us in years and he 
will never walk among us, he is waiting the last call while 
we lay this comrade away. 

In my many visits to Yur National Cemeteries I have read 

a never absent inscription on the tablets and these lines shall 
be my closing words. 

Rest on embalmed and sainted dead 

Dear was the blood you gave 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave 

"Nor shall your glory be forgot 
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While time her record keeps 
Our honor points, the’ hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly stéeps" 


John H. Ryan 


Called by the old soldiers Comrade Ryan, 
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